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The Honest Covetousness. 

In striving after money there are other 
things to be pacified besides covetousness— 
me of them an idolatry which most besets the 
honest toiler. The rich, who already have 
enough laid up for the needs of a life-time, in 
the quest after more are in that business as 
well-fed hunters are in theirs; they are in it 
nt so much for money as for the game of 
capturing it. There is a lust of sportsman- 
ship, as when guests of luxurious tables at 
weshore resorts go fishing and bring in boat- 
loads of fine fish that they expect neither to 
eat nor to sell, sometimes only to throw over- 
board. And so with the wholesale killing of 
other game in excess of all that the slaughter- 
scan ever use. It is done for the pride of 
power over lives, the self-complacency of skill 
incapture, the love of victory where success 
was doubtful. The suffering of victims 
brought low is deemed the victims’ own affair 
—not the victors,’ in this life at least, as they 
think, if they think at all concerning it. 

But they who are working for a livelihood 
for themselves and their families, and not for 
the game of gain or the lust of accumulation, 
we apt to be beset with that other enemy to 
heir spiritual life, which is, anziety. By 
diligent care and jealously eyeing every leak, 
they may, if nothing out of the ordinary run 
weurs, weather the end of the year without 
debt. They work faithfully to ‘“‘ provide 
things honest in the sight of all men,” but 
the ghost of the unexpected is ever before 
me minds. They don’t know where light- 
ling is going to strike next, in some require- 
ment not allowed for in their calculations. 
Sickness, or an accident may overtake some 
member of the family, or an aspiration after 
®extra course in useful education which it 
Beruel to deny, or the standard of the class 
ifsociety in which a family moves may be an 
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unrelenting tax-gatherer at a ruinous moment, 
—hundreds of such exactions or fears of them, 
worriments which it seems as if money alone 
could palliate, war against the souls of the 
honest hearted, and tempt them to indulge in 
a grinding, fearful looking for of judgment 
lest they yet, by failure to meet obligations, 
be found injuring the reputation of Truth. 

The discipline is good, the anxiety bad. 
The anxiety cankers those very powers of soul, 
mind and body by which a trustful man could 
be an efficient instrument of his own and his 
family’s best prosperity. The discipline tends 
to enlarge and strengthen those very powers, 
under trust in our Heavenly Father as a better 
provider for the unforeseen than we can be. 
Anxiety is blindness; trust is the evidence of 
things not seen. This must be no lazy trust, 
but an industrious faith. ‘‘ Did any ever 
trust in the Lord, and were confounded?’’ 
They shall be “ as mount Zion, which cannot 
be removed.’’ Bestow as much thanksgiving 
for the providences of unexpected supply, as 
anxiety over the coming accidents of loss 
which mostly do not happen, and we shall be 
kept in good trim to enjoy that which no lower 
wealth can buy,—the blessing of the Lord 
‘which maketh truly rich, and addeth no 
sorrow with it.’’ 

Thus we deem that, with those who are de- 
pendent on their labor for a living, anxiety 
threatens to take the place which covetous- 
ness does with those who have a surplus. 
Both infirmities are idolatry where they take 
the place which the Lord should occupy in the 
heart. Let Him take the place of our anxie- 
ties, by our casting our care upon Him, and 
He will sustain us. Let Him take the place of 
our covetousness and we will seek first his 
kingdom and its righteousness. Our soul’s 
welfare consists in this, that we let the Lord 
be the substitute for that which engrosses our 
heart in his place. We remember the Saviour’s 
most safe instruction, ‘‘ Take no anxiety for 
what ye shall eat or drink, nor what ye shall 
put on; neither be ye of doubting mind; for 
after all these things do the worldlings seek, 
and your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these. But seek rather the kingdom of God, 
and all things needful shall be added unto 
you.” 

The charge given to the writer with great 
solemnity by our venerable friend, Samuel 
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Bettle, about a week before his death, has 
ever been remembered since, as he said it 
would be: ‘‘ Be anxious for nothing. But in 
everything, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let thy requests be made known 
unto God. And the peace of God which pass- 
eth all understanding shall keep thy heart and 
mind through Jesus Christ.’’ 

The honest and best covetousness of all is, 
to ‘* covet earnestly the best gifts,” especially 
that we may be subject to Christ’s inspeaking 
word, the unspeakable gift of grace; which, 
in whatever form lived out, is the condition 
of prophecy. But ‘‘ though I have even the 
gift of prophecy, and have not love, | am 
nothing.’’ The greatest gift of all to covet 
is love, triumphing above all worldly riches or 
poverty, satisfying every void in the heart, 
the true atmosphere of heaven upon earth, 
the gift most blessed to give, and most re- 
ceived by giving it. 

MANY Christians lay great stress on their 
past experience. They can point to the place 
where they were kneeling when their sins 
were forgiven and they began to live a new 
life. They can tell the year and the day and 
the hour when the crisis came to their souls. 
It is well to remember such experiences and 
[if duty calls] to tell them to the world. But 
some cannot tell a story exactly like that. 
They do not know just when they entered into 
the kingdom of God. No sudden shock ever 
came to them as a witness that they were 
born again. Are they therefore not Chris- 
tians? It is far better to be able to know 
that you are now walking in the light than it 
is to know the moment when you began to 
walk in the light. It is blessed to remember 
when you were saved from sin, but it is better 
to know that you are now saved from sin. 
Let no one be discouraged because he cannot 
relate his experience in the same terms as his 
neighbor can. Let no one glory in a definite 
experience of conversion unless he is also at 
the present moment walking with God. The 
salvation wrought forty years ago is stale to- 
day unless the grace of God saves at this 
moment.—Christian Advocate. 





THE Christian’s standing is in ke-ping to 
the faith; but if they become high-minded 
because of their state and church privilege; 
if they think they are so sure, as that they 
are in no danger of falling, then they are out 
of the fear and humility, and of the faith 
which preserves; and being out of the preser- 
vation must fall, and so continuirg must be 
cut off.—J. Penington, 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 
Our Winter Abroad. 
(Continued from page 282.) 
TONNIENS, France, First Month 22nd, 1906. 


Now, we went to a wedding the other day, 
the procession coming on foot for a mile or 
more through the mud, as it has rained al- 
most every day for weeks. The bride was a 
bonny maid of twenty years who has been 
supplying this household with milk. As this 
party of fifty walk past our garden gate with 
a small boy holding the bride’s white trail 
high above the ground, 1 snapped them and 
then joined the procession. The groom car- 
ried his band (hat) box to the chapel so that 
he might not be afflicted with his silk hat 
longer than necessary. 

All marriages are a civil affair in this 
country, and so they went to the Mayor’s office 
first, but we waited for their coming to the 
meeting house. Here all was conducted much 
as in our own, for it was a true solemnity, 
Because the bride and groom felt they wanted 
the blessing of a religious ceremony. The 
Bible Society of France gives a copy of the 
Scriptures to every couple on their wedding 
day, who will accept it, and this was presented 
by Prof.-Koenig, who addressed them very 
suitably on this important occasion. 

These French peasants are a very substantial 
and worthy class and the study of their char- 
acter and customs is exceedingly interesting, 
as we have such exeptionally good opportuni- 
ties to see them in their homes. 

Yesterday was one we will long remember 
as giving us an insight into the religious feel- 
ings of such a community. A pastor of the 
neighboring town of Clairac invited us to spend 
the day with him. He is a native of Southern 
France, while his wife came from Lucerne, 
Switzerland. Our two-wheeled jardiniere took 
five of us comfor:ably, although it has no top 
and the mercury indicated forty degrees. We 
travelled on the old Roman road for four miles, 
which is in a splendid state of repair, and so 
straight most of the way as to look like a 
grand avenue. 

There are seventy peasant families, num- 
bering about twice as many individuals, who 
gather in this village chapel. They were 
mostly well advanced in years, but much more 
comfortable in countenance than the average 
peasant. Indeed the whole assembly impressed 
us as comparing favorably with one of our 
country meetings. Having separated from the 
State, fifty years ago, this congregation is not 
as much disturbed as are most of the Protest- 
ants by the new law. There were seasons 
of profound silence in both the morning and 
afternoon meetings, and a feeling of true spir- 
itual unity and sympathy was prevalent. In 
the morning the experiences of the apostle 
Paul, when first they would treat him as a god, 
and then stoned him, claimed the attention of 
this assembly. Some of the peasants spoke 
most feelingly of the present tribulation, based 
apon the declaration of the apostle’s state- 
ment, that in his day it was through much 
tribulation any entered into the kingdom of 
righteousness. The prophetic gift is not ex- 
tinct, and it was decidedly in evidence to-day. 
In the afternoon Prof. Koenig enlarged upon 
the words of the Saviour after washing the 
disciples’ feet, ‘‘If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them;’’ and we came 
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away feeling it had been good for us to be 
there, although most that had been spoken was 
in the French tongue. But we all realized 
there was something far deeper than words, 
which all could feel and understand and enjoy, 
inspiring the meeting of his parishioners. 

Pastor Barnaud invited about fifty to meet 
us at his house during the evening, which was 
spent very agreeably and profitably. Many of 
the young men and women and children, who 
recited poems on this occasion, did it most 
creditably; so I said in travelling about the 
world [ had noticed humanity was made of 
much the same material, for our hearts speak 
the same language even when our minds and 
lips do not. The subject of studying their own 
Society’s history was then commended, and 
we felt the open response of these young 
people was most encouraging. Prof. Koenig 
is a great favorite with them, and | was much 
indebted to him for interpreting so sympa- 
thetically what I had said. We felt thoroughly 
at home among them, and will remember the 
whole day as one of the most pleasant since 
leaving home. I gave my account of Anthony 
Benezet to Pastor Barnaud and he showed 
me Stephen Grellet’s Journal in French, 
which he had read with much satisfaction. 
He and his wife both speak English and would 
greatly enjoy visiting America. We have so 
many privileges in our native land it does one 
good to visit others less favored. 

As I mentioned in a previous letter, John 
Calvin lived in Clairac for a few months in 
1528, and we went to see the house he occu- 
pied overlooking the Lot River. 

He was a jurist, but turned his attention 
to theological and degmatic religion and pro- 
foundly influenced Protestanism for three hun- 
dred years, as is still strikingly manifest in 
his village to-day. The houses which the 
English residents built in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries are still standing and 
many of them now occupied. 

The narrow, dark streets, with the houses 
nearly touching where their roofs project, 
were very quaint and picturesque. 

The civilization of this land seems decadent, 
and there are many evidences of it both so- 
cially and religiously. 

The sad effect of the persecutions which 
drove the Huguenots and other dissenters 
from this land, in many parts so beautiful and 
fertile, robbed the country of its best citizens; 
so between the paganism of Rome and that of 
Voltaire the tolerant peaceable enlightenment 
which would have increasingly prevailed has 
been greatly retarded. 

(To be continued.) 

UNLEsS we beware, that which is meant to 
point us a way to God, may actually inter- 
vene and hide Him from us. The mind may 
be occupied and interested, and delighted at 
what it finds, and yet, because this is more 
head knowledge than anything else, it may 
bring little good tous. If it does not lead us 
to wait on God, to glorify Him, to receive his 
grace and power for sweetening and sanctify- 
ing our lives, it becomes a hindrance instead 
of a help.—Andrew Murray. 


- ee 


To confess a fault that is none, out of fear, 
is indeed mean; but not to be afraid of stand- 
ing in one is brutish.— Wm. Penn. 
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“Peace be unto Thee.” Re 
(Impressions of a stranger in a Friends’ meeting.) tions | 
As I sat with you in the meeting] | ir 
what a ‘‘Quaker”’ is, for I sat a trendll | 
at his Word. It was not new, but a comme & io 
everyday experience, yet it came to me, thy § 
is why the name applies. Would that all Gog, § *# 
people were Quakers. All! There is go littl, | ft 
trembling. So few care to enter into the fel. § neigh! 
lowship of our Lord Christ, so deeply ag to ture d 
tremble at his presence within. It is a ye ' 
precious touch of the Divine Saviour when ys - 
sit in silence of soul and prostration of yi} mh 
before Him and flesh trembles at the revel; § {wo ! 
tion of the living God upon his throne withip, 
It sets all our hidden springs, drawing us int On 
intense desire to be changed into his image sith 
from glory to glory, from meekness to meek. . sa 
ness, from lowliness to lowliness. Conformity 7 
to the image of the Lamb of God! It gives as 
us courage and faith, so that we are enabled jet 
to follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, . g 
Like Him ‘‘a man of sorrows and acquainted Buck 
with grief,’’ for a lost world and more deeply the 
for a lukewarm church. Does there exists ft 
need for us all to return to the ‘‘old Land. nore 
mark?’’ ‘‘There is one Body’’ only one. Then souls 
we all should go into the most holy place and vas § 
sit down in utter prostration of will and utter shat 
silence of the human and wait upon God until oun 
He again meets his people. It is such a hard ae 
thing for the flesh to get quiet The momen ad 
tum of past years is all toward the seen an throu 
the felt in religion. We do not comprehend § 44; 
the infinite God who performs wondrous works his § 
in silence. We think because we see no den- Spiri 
onstration of the natural we hear no noise § jah 
proceeding from the force at work, that itis were 
valueless. We forget that an emotional meet- in J 
ing with attendant loud noise and creaturely appl 
demonstration, after it is past, is of littl and 
value in building up into the character of our duty 
Saviour; but by fixing the eyes upon the nat § \;. 
ural workings of the people it becomes a posi J 4. 
tive damage and draws away from Christ, by fi 
causing men to look at the seen and natural § j;, 
and withdrawing their eyes from the Presence thro 
of the Living God within, our only Source of § jj 
life and power. alle 
There seemed no place or time to say to ,,,, 
thee what I would have liked to say, and words oie 
are too inadequate to give thought expression fy, 
I cannot write it. The old Arch Street place § 4,, 
was eloquent to me. 1 see now what children m0 
miss in loss of knowledge of the present One. J 4 
YE men of Athens. . . . as I passed by ia 
. . . . [ found an altar with this inscription, wie 





To the unknown God, whom. . . . ye ign 
rantly worship. Where then is our God?... 

You say, He is everywhere: then show me 
anywhere that you have met Him. 

You declare Him everlasting: then tell me 
any moment that He has been with you. 

You believe Him ready to succor them that 
are tempted, and to lift those that are bowed 
down: then in what suffering hour did ya 
subside into his calm grace? in what sorrow 
lose yourself in his ‘‘more exceeding” joy! 
These are the testing questions by which We 
may learn whether we, too, have raised ov 
altar to an ‘‘unknown God,’’ and pay the wor 
ship of the blind; or whether we commult 
with Him “in whom we live and move ati 
have our being.’’—James Martineau, 
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PREQUENT REVIEWS.—It is by many repeti- 
tions that our youth become well grounded in 
their school learning, and we believe our pages 
jave not been presenting to them too many 
rriews of the outlines of the History of our 
religious ~ociety. In the present number we 
ye furnished with one, as it relates to the 
yighborhood of Uxbridge, England, in a lec- 
gredelivered there by Maurice Gregory which 
yems worthy of the interest with which it 
yas heard. 


two Hundred and Fifty Years of Quakerism 
in Uxbridge. 

On the occasion of he two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Seiety of Friends in Uxbridge, England, (the 
we hundred and fiftieth of their meeting- 
house), Maurice Gregory delivered a historical 
jeture, which held the earnest attention of 
theaudience. It appears in the Middlesex and 
Buckinghamshire Advertiser. We begin with 
the portion which relates to the Society: 

There never was an age when there was 
nore talk about religion, and the more earnest 
gus amongst the younger generation that 
yas growing up were in a chaos of doubt as to 
what to believe. It was from amongst those 


young people that deliverance was to arise. 
George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, at 
the age of twenty-three years, after passing 
through a period of great spiritual darkness 
awd distress, had the message borne in upon 
his soul, by the direct operation of the Holy 


Spirit, that all his perplexities, and all his 
doubts, and all the problems of the day that 
vere worth solving at all, could be answered 
in Jesus Christ, and that the first place to 
apply Christ’s principles was to his own heart 
and life, come what would, and that his next 
duty was to seek to get as many as possible of 
his fellow-men to do the same, and that this 
vas the only way to reform the nation, and not 
by force of arms. He soon gathered around 
him a band of young men who had passed 
through similar experiences to his own, and 
in 1653, some sixty in number, they scattered 
allover England, preaching. Their doctrines 
were: (a) That all believers are called to be 
priests unto God, and that it is not according 
truth, that any class of men should set 
themselves up as priests above the rest of the 
people. Up to that day it had been supposed 
that no one could be saved if he was not bap- 
tized, when born, by a priest; if married, mar- 
tied by a priest; and, when dead, buried by a 
ptiest, in consecrated ground. The Quakers 
wid that this was all wrong. (Applause.) 
(}) That true Christian baptism was that of 
the Holy Spirit, and that no form of water 
baptism could take its place. (c) That true 
Christian Communion was direct with God by 
Jesus Christ, and that no outward bread or 
wine could take its place. (d) That the true 
Christian minister was prepared by the work 
ofthe Spirit of God in his heart to this end, 
and that no university or theological training 
‘ould take the place of this. (e) That God 
frequently calls women as well as men to the 
work of the ministry, and that the Church 
thould recognize this, and act accordingly, 
that each Christian denomination should find 
their own expenses, and not take them forcibly 


out of the pockets of persons who never at- 
tended their places of worship, as was done 
by both Puritans and Episcopalians, as each 
party came into power, by the levying on the 
whole population of tithes and church rates. 
Large numbers of Quakers were financially 
ruined and imprisoned, and perished in prison 
under both parties for refusing to pay these 
tithes and rates. (g) That when Christ said, 
“‘Swear not at all,’”’ He meant it. Powerful 
attention had been drawn to this command of 
Christ by the fact that thousands of professed 
Christians had taken the oath of allegiance to 
one party, and broke it immediately that the 
opposite party came into power. Large num- 
bers of Quakers were imyaisoned by both par- 
ties and perished in prison for refusing to 
take these oaths, although they were desirous 
of living as peaceful citizens, under any gov- 
ernment. (h) That it is the duty of every 
Christian, cost what it may, to worship God 
acccording to his conscience. Large numbers 
of Quakers were imprisoned, and perished in 
prison, for continuing to do this in face ot 
laws prohibiting any other worship than that 
provided by the State. (i) That the Chris- 
tian should obey every demand of the State 
that is in accordance with Christ’s principles, 
but should suffer rather than obey any de- 
mand of the State that is not in accordance 
with Christ’s principles, and that this suffer- 
ing, if faithfully and patiently continued, 
would wear out and break down that which 
is wrong in the strongest human government. 
(j) That Christ’s principles should be applied 
to the business life and work of each day of 
the week, as well as to the proceedings of the 
day of rest. (k) That Christ’s principles 
should be applied to the State, as weil as to 
the individual life.-—The foregoing principles, 
as well as the avoidance of earthly titles, sim- 
plicity of dress, speech, household arrange- 
ments and habits of life, all came from the 
strong foundation principle which they held 
of Christ dwelling within the heart of the 
Christian, and of everything in the Christian’s 
daily life being brought under Christ’s con- 
trol, and done as unto Him. 

‘The settling of Friends’ meetings in West 
Middlesex fell to the share of Edward Bur- 
rough, one of the sixty young men already 
alluded to. He had from early childhood been 
an earnest student of the Scriptures, and was 
intimately acquainted with their contents from 
Genesis to Revelation. At the age of seven- 
teen, passing through the period of darkness 
already alluded to as common amongst the 
earnest young men of his day, he was tempted 
to leave off reading the Scriptures entirely, 
and did so, when he said, ‘‘The beauty of all 
things vanished.’’ Coming amongst Friends 
in the following year, they taught him that 
he should interpret the Scriptures by the Spirit 
of Christ, who first gave them forth. So 
doing, they became more precious to him than 
in any previous period of his experience. He 
began to preach at the age of eighteen, two 
months after his convincement as a Friend. 
He was a young man of tremendous energy, 
speaking at from ten to twenty meetings a 
week, walking from place to place, and taking 
every possible opportunity of service on the 
way. On one occasiona famous wrestler had 
a wrestling match in the open air in London, 
and had thrown one after another of his op. 


ponents, and was challenging all the world to 
come on and have about with him. Burrough 
stepped into the ring and turned it into an 
open-air meeting, speaking so convincingly, 
and with such freshness and power, that 
neither the wrestler nor the great audience 
were offended. He carried on this work for 
ten years, often speaking to audiences of 
thousands, and founding meetings of ‘‘ Friends” 
wherever he could get two or three, or larger 
numbers, to gather together regularly after 
their manner. After the custom of the day, he 
frequently held public disputes with leading 
members of other denominations. Whilst en- 
gaged in his work in West Middlesex, he had 
his famous debate with John Bunyan, who was 
then only twenty-eight years of age, whilst 
Burrvugh was twenty-two. The debate shows 
John Bunyan to have been an earnest Chris- 
tian at the time, but very ignorant of the 
work and offices of the Holy Spirit, and also 
very ignorant of the true teachings of the 
Quakers. Few were more qualified to put 
him right than Burrough, and, although he 
did not acknowledge it at the time, Bunyan 
was profoundly influenced for good by these 
and other disputes with the Quakers, as his 
later writings show. Though they used many 
hard words against each other in the early 
part of their history, Bunyan and the Quakers 
ended in mutual esteem for each other. Bun- 
yan owed his ultimate release from prison to 
his name being slipped in by the Friends along 
with four hundred Quaker prisoners in a 
charter of release granted by Charles II. Bur- 
rough himself was in prison three times, the 
first time at Kingston, under the Common- 
wealth; the second time in Ireland, by order 
of Oiiver Cromwell’s brother Henry; and the 
third time in the reign of Charles II. in New- 
gate, in 1662, where he very cheerfully laid 
down his life at the age of twenty-eight. He 
had been unjustly fined for preaching in a 
Friends’ public meeting for worship in Lon- 
don, and was imprisoned on refusal to pay. 
Although a strong young man in the heyday 
of life when he was attacked by the jail-fever, 
so common in the crowded and pestilential 
prisons of the day, he would accept no re- 
lease, although he could have left the jail at 
once on paying the unjust fine. He had always 
taught others, and found it so in his own ex- 
perience, that the joy and the peace of the 
Spirit of God would be with him to the end 
when patiently suffering for Christ, whilst it 
was equally his strong conviction that he 
would have lost all his happiness and useful- 
ness had he paid the fine and left the prison, 
and saved his life. Kunyan, who happily had 
been in a healthier prison, in like manner re- 
fused to leave for twelve years, although he 
could have done so at any time by promising 
not to preach, a promise which was never 
given. 

But to go back to the foundation of the 
meeting at Uxbridge: Edward Burrough was 
twenty-one years old when he first came to the 
town, and he held his first meetings in the 
house of William Winch. A William Winch 
was one of the burgesses in the dispute with 
the Countess of Derby already mentioned, 
which nearly brought the town of Uxbridge 
within the clutches of the Star Chamber. A 
meeting was soon gathered, and an out-building 
of the George [un was rented at the rate of 
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four pounds a year—a good rent in those days| said that he was going to trust to the right-| Friends, who had now become wealthy, For, & “Slav 
—so that the meeting place was probably aj eous treatment of the Indians in Pennsylvania, | hundred years after this the members of jy. povet 
good sized room. The Friends sub-let the| and not to soldiers, for the protection of him-| bridge meeting were the business backbon very | 
room above as acorn loft, for thirteen shil- | self and his fellow-colonists. Charles scoffingly | of that part of Middlesex. As in go Bena 
lings, four pence a yearrent. The position} said: ‘‘They will soon have you in their war- | other places, so in Uxbridge. The thrift and  orer 
was a most suitable one. As already stated, | kettle!’’ meaning that the cannibals, that he| simple living, and strict and conscientio don, | 
the George Inn was then a fine range of build-| believed the Indians to be, would soon make a} honesty of the first Friends, won the com. In 
ings, taking in what are now shops on either| dinner of the Quakers. However, Penn was | mercial confidence of their neighbors, and they BH strem 
side and many buildings behind, some now de- | right, and Charles was wrong, for the Quakers} became the local bankers, and the w death 
molished. The sale of drink was the least | were able to go in and out unharmed amongst | millers, and the wholesale corn dealers of th ig inc 
part of the business in those days, and, with| the bloodthirsty and warlike tribe of the Six| district. But they were still a power in th mon 
its stables for a hundred horses, the inn was] Nations of the Indians, whilst the inhabitants | land from a spiritual point of view, in Spite speak 
really a great caravanseri for travellers, and,| of the surrounding colonies, who lived in| of their riches whilst they retained their sip. ligiou 
following on the fact of its having been the | walled villages, with cannons mounted on their | plicity, and were the pioneers and generoy part 
headquarters of the Puritan Commissioners at | church towers, lived in constant dread and| supporters of every good work. The British it ma 
the Treaty of Uxbridge, it would be the rec-| danger of massacre-at their hands. Penn’s | and Foreign Bible Society and the Anti-Slavery, 9 tion’ 
ognized resort of leading Puritans of all kinds, | Constitution of Pennsylvania was a model on| Education, Temperance and Peace movements § git } 
who would, doubtless, many of them drop into| which that of the United States was largely | found their earliest and most earnest ways 
the meetings at their doors. The congrega- | framed, and, if we ever have ‘‘Home Rule all] porters in the neighborhood in the Uxbri May 
tion at Providence held their meetings in aj round’’ in Kngland, it will be on very much| Friends. But in the course of time, nearly B to f 
George Inn room some years before their} the same lines that our new Constitution will | all this class of Friends died, or moved away, § tione 
chapel was built. Edward Burrough was the|have to be framed. Tenn also had a great| our dear old Friend, Caroline Bailey, who died B (pri 
means of the convincement as a Friend of|scheme for a United States of Europe, by | this year, being the last of this older gener. 
Thomas Elwood, who was private secretary to} which each nation should govern itself in local} tion. Her familiar figure, trotting about all , 
the celebrated John Milton, author of ‘‘Para-| affairs, whilst a central representative body} over the town, on errands of kindness ay thoa 
dise Lost,’’ and who induced him to write} should amicably settle all difficulties hetween | mercy, is well known to the last three geners. 180 
‘*Paradise Regained,” whilst living at Chal-| the various nations, and the constant devastat- | tions of Uxbridge folk. nati 
font, near Uxbridge. Amongst those who] ing wars come to an end. Amongst Friends of world-wide influence the 
visited this first meeting room would be George} [t must not be supposed that Burrough was | who have been interested in Uxbridge meeting _ 
Fox, whose ceaseless labors, when not in jail, | in any sense a pastor of the Friends’ meeting} in modern times, may be mentioned Joseph oo 
were spread over many years in England, | at Uxbridge. It was probable that he was only | Bevan Braithwaite, one of the foremost Hebrey gat 
Ireland, Scotland, the New England Colonies, | there abouf once a month, if as often. Fre-| scholars of the day, the cousin of Dr. Words ot 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, Holland, and Germany. | quently he held only two or three meetings in| worth, Bishop of Lincoln, and friend of Dr, at 
The first mention of his name in connection|a place, but this often led to permanent set-| Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury. For many ~ 
with our town is the issue to the inhabitants| tlement of a meeting, sometimes held in a] years, owing to his profound knowledge of th na 
of Uxbridge of the broadside poster of 1659, | private house, sometimes in a shop, sometimes | original tongues of the Old and New Testa . 
in which he denounces, in powerful language, | held in a farmhouse kitchen, for several years | ments, Bevan Braithwaite was chairman of the - 
the moral chaos then reigning in the town. | before a meeting house was built. Thomas | Editorial Committee of the British and Foreign "7 
Five years before, in 1654, visiting Friends | Elwood, the secretary of Milton, was convinced | Bible Society, a committee which has the Als 





speak of the rude character of the population. 
There can be no doubt that the recent occu- 
pation of the town, as the headquarters of 
Cromwell’s army, had left its mark for the 
worse on its morals. Model army as Crom- 
well’s army doubtless was, the expenditure in 
the little town of such large sums of money 
as the occupation would entail would not be 
for its best welfare. This would be accentuated 
in 1659 by the political confusion then reigning 
throughout the country on the death of the 
Protector. George Fox not only powerfully 
preached the doctrines already alluded to, but, 
together with William Penn, laid the founda- 
tions of the Anti-Slavery movement, by which 
eventually negro slavery was swept away, 
first in the British.West Indies, with a cost to 
England of two million pounds in compensation 
to the slaveholders; then in the rest of the 
British Empire, the North American Republic, 
and in all the Colonial possessions of the EKu- 
ropean Powers. 

William Penn, who was very frequently at 
Uxbridge on his way to and from his Bucking- 
hamshire home, was the first to attempt to 
apply New Testament principles to the founda- 
tion of aState. The grant of Pennsylvania to 
him in lieu of the repayment of large sums of 
money lent by his father to the Government, 
gave him this opportunity. He had had pre- 
vious experience as one of the trustees of the 
colony of New Jersey, where he had helped to 
frame the Constitution and the laws, and to 
secure the concurrence and just compensation 
of the Indians in the transference of their 
lands Charles Il thought him mad when he 


at a place where Burrough held only a single 
meeting, and there is no evidence known to 
the present writer, that he ever heard him 
again. Every true Friends’ meeting is gath- 
ered in silence; not, however, simply an out- 
ward silence, but what Barclay calls an in- 
ward silence of the soul before God, earnestly 
waiting upon Him, through Christ, for the 
needed blessing. Then, as now, the pastoral 
work of the Church was done by several 
Friends in a meeting, who are calied elders 
and overseers. All were at liberty to speak, 
but only ‘‘in the fear of the Lord,’’ and ‘‘as 
-the Spirit gave them utterance.’’ In the 
course of time, members: of the Uxbridge 
meeting began to die, and, as already stated, 
Friends had a strong testimony to bear against 
the old superstition that no one could go to 
heaven unless his body had been buried in 
consecrated ground, for a suitable fee, by a 
priest. In the very early times, rather than 
do this, they were baried in some places in 
their orchards or gardens. In Uxbridge, one 
of their number gave the corner of a field be- 
longing to him for this purpose, at the top of 
the George Yard. 

Having the ground, they built a meeting 
house on it in 1691, and subscribed amongst 
themselves eighty pounds out of the one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of its cost. The balance 
was made up of subscriptions from other parts 
of the London district. The Friends continued 
to meet in their new meeting: house until 1755, 
when it showed signs of collapsing, and the 
present substantial meeting-house was built, 
for which the whole cost was paid by local 


supervision of the issuing of the exceedingly 
numerous editions of the foreign Scripture 
now published in some three hundred different 
languages of the world. Bevan Braithwaite 
always had a warm interest in the welfare of 
Uxbridge Meeting, and not long before bis 
death specially prayed for its prosperity, at 
family worship at his house. Joseph John 
Gurney, a great friend of Bevan Braithwaite 
in his young manhood, held one or more public 
meetings in our meeting house. He wasa 
foremost worker in the great Anti-Slavery 
movement all over the world, and in every 
good cause. At one of his public meetings 
in Uxbridge Meeting house, Joseph Bonaparte, 
elder brother of the great Napoleon, and er: 
King of Naples, and ex-King of Spain, was 
present. Joseph Bonaparte was of much more 
liberal tendencies than his brother, and would 
have given the kingdom of Naples a free Com 
stitution had his brother permitted. After 
his own and his brother’s downfall he settled 
in Philadelphia, first coming into contact with 
Friends there. It was during several year 
subsequent residence in England that he a 
tended at the Friends’ meeting at Uxbridge 
Our late Friend, George Gillett, was deeply 
interested in Uxbridge Meeting. He wasa 
familiar figure at Peace Congresses all over 
Europe, and took a most influential part 1 
their deliberations. He was also a right- 
helper in Josephine Butler’s great work 
the Continent of Europe. The work of Alfred 
Dyer in the town is well known. It is inter 
esting to note that the address delivered 
him in Uxbridge Meeting House, enti 
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gaking drink. Professor Gruber of Munich, | of Reform,” by Thomas Raeburn White. 

- No one can foretell whether or not he 
gsusceptible to alcohol. He finds out only by 
playing @ game of chance with his own life, 
which is a dangerous experiment.’’ 

Professor August Forel, the great Swiss 
sientist says: ‘‘The toxic agent, the murderer 
af soul and body, is and remains the ethyl alco- 
hol itself, pure or adulterated, fine or coarse, 
concentrated as in distilled liquors, or rela- 
tively diluted as in wine, beer and cider.”’ 

Professor G. von Bunge, professor of phy- 
siological chemistry, Basle, Switzerland, says: 
“Beer is the most injurious of alcoholic 
irinks, because no other is so seductive. One 
can accustom himself more rapidly to the 
drinking of beer than of any other intoxicant, 
and no other so readily destroys the appetite 
for normal food and nourishment.”’ 

To this testimony of science as to the injury 
alcoho! does to the body, which might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, should be added its hered- 
itary effects. 

Dr. T. A. MacNicholl, New York city, in a 


There was a goodly attendance at the appointed 
meeting held in West Philadelphia on Sixth-day 
evening, the 16th instant, and some ten offerings 
in vocal ministry were heard. There were times 
when baptizing power was felt with peculiar sol- 
emnity. 


Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting, held 
on the 15th instant, was felt to be a favored occa- 
sion. The unfavorable weather did not prevent a 
large attendance. In the Select Meeting, the day 
before, one man Friend was added by its approval 
to the number of ministers. 


There is a great need that those who are really 
Friends should be genuisely interested in evangel- 
ical work, that those who come under their influ- 
ence may be led to seek fellowship in the Society. 
But it does seem rather incongruous that instead 
of our making the converts Quakers, the converts 
are going to unmake the Quakers.— Australian 
Friend. 


! 
cohol. Thus beer is a poisonous, drunkard- = and “Something About the Future Work 
‘ 


A meeting of Friends, who feel a special interest 
in the growth and well being of our smaller meet- 
ings and our meetings for worship generally, has 


of this month at 2.30 p.m. The little “Book of 
Meetings,” issued last autumn, may receive some 
consideration. 


1901, for the New York Academy of Medicine, 
said: ‘In prosecuting this work, | was forcibly 
impressed by the conspicuous position occupied 
by alcohol as a cause of mental deficiency of 


9 


A REMARKABLE STATEMENT.—One of the ablest 
ministers of a certain Yearly Meeting thus arraigns 
the operation of their pastoral system:— 

“With our present method of choosing pastors 
not more than one out of fourteen of those who 
are presented for selection are accepted. As soon 
as a name is presented it sets every tongue to 
clacking, and every imaginary or real fault is can- 
vassed until the parties are talked into disgrace 
instead of place. And this butchery of character 
is about the wickedest thing a church could be en- 
gaged in.” 


children.’ He says: ‘‘Alcohol by destroying 
the integrity of the nerve structure, lowering 
the standard of organic relations, launches 
hereditary influences which by continuous trans- 
nission gain momentum and leave their impact 
upon gland and nerve until mental faculties are 
demoralized, physical energies hopelessly im- 
paired, and the moral nature becomes degen- 
erate and dies.’’ 

Dr. MacNicholl found that of children of 
drinking parents but abstaining grand parents, 
seventy-five per cent. were dullards; of the 
children of abstaining parents and drinking 
grandparents seventy-eight per cent. were 
dullards; of the children of abstaining parents 
and grandparents only four per cent. were 
dullards. Here is proof that the modern sa- 
lon with its beer and other alcoholic drinks 
isa breeder of defectives. 

Is beer a food? Modern science says em- 
phatically, No, it is a poison. It injures the 
body and the mind of the drinker and of his de- 
xendants to the second and third generations. 
—Mary H. Hunt (Director Bureau Scientific 
Temperance Investigation of the National Wom- 
m’s Christian Temperance Union.) 


A public meeting for worship was held at the 
court-house in Mount Holly, N. J., last First-day 
afternoon, John B. Garrett and Joseph H. Branson 
being among the ministers participating. This 
completes the prospect of holding meetings in that 
house, which has been carried on now for four 
First-days, with living evidences of Divine favor 
and presence maintained to the close, as also the 
same good attendance of the people. 

John B. Garrett also attended the morning meet- 
ing for worship at Mount Holly in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house. 


“Small as it may seem,” says Clarence M. Case 
in the American Friend, “ the growing use of * Rev.’ 
before the names of our ministers is a long descent 
from the simple and deeply consistent practice of 
earlier days, when ‘ Rev.’ (?) George Fox and ‘ Rev.’ 
(?) Robert Barclay preached the gospel of Christ 
in the simple dignity of plain manhood, requiring 
no professional designation. Long-standing as the 
writer's dissenting observation of this practice has 
been, his recent opportunity to view it from the 
standpoint of a pastor has been a further revela- 
tion. 
referring to ‘the Reverend gentleman;’ the cour- 
teous townsman salutes the ‘Rev.;’ friends, and 
Friends [7] at that, address their letters to ‘ Rev ;’ 
and even the minutes of the secretary of the City 
Ministers’ Association solemnly record that none 
but reverend individuals make all the motions, 
amendments and reports.” 

The writer’s objection to this title for ministers 
is that “‘even in the so-called secular professions 
anything is to be deplored which sacrifices simple 
At the Germantown Tea Meeting last Second-day | manhood to professional cloth; and as mankind 
ening the subjects considered were: “‘ The Office- | progresses we shall not have ‘Professors’ and 
wder and ‘the Reform Movement,” by Walter | ‘Doctors’ but men teaching, and men practicing 


_—_ 


lms Concerning Bodies Bearing the Name of 
Friends. 

_The Chalkley Friends’ Reading Circle met at 

trankford last Fourth-day evening. 

The newspaper reporter is never weary of 


’ 


The next of the meetings, under the concern of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, is appointed to be 
teld in the meeting-house at Haverford, Pa., on 
‘xth-day, Third Month 30th, at 7.30 p. M. 


Alfred C. Garrett spoke on “ Silent Worship” in 
tte assembly-room of Moorestown Academy last 
firt-day evening. We are glad his presentation 
ifthis subject is receiving an ever widening hear- 
tg. May it not soon find a limit. 


report of an examinaton of the cause of mental been invited to gather in the committee-room of 
ieficiency in school children, undertaken in Street Meeting-house on the twenty-fourth 


medicine;”—much more so “where the redeemed 
personality of the man is the heart of the whole 
work.” But more potent with him is the consider- 
ation that “‘ the Quaker view of the ministry places 
it upon a sublimely simple plane, the man actually 
ministering to men, of which fact the church merely 
makes record, and leaves him in his simple Chris- 
tian manhood, undegraded by any trappings of sa- 
cerdotalism or ceremony.” But to the simple Qua- 
ker it has always been enough to condemn the title, 
that it violates pure truth and caters to pride in 
man. 
Notes from Correspondents. 

Three women here (in Maine), at least, who are 
geographically outside of the Friends’ circuit, earn- 
estly hope the “hireling” habit will not prevail, 
believing deeply that even our part of the world 
needs increasingly that the Friend remain a Friend. 


We are glad to see in THE FRIEND evidences 
that our people are trying to keep abreast of the 
Truth, not holding to the old only because it is old, 
nor accepting the new because of its novelty, but 
accepting truth always, the principle that never 
grows old, but always new as the beginning and 
increasing of life. We wish THE FRIEND could 
reach everybody who is of our inheritance. V. 


From a Presbyterian minister near Philadelphia: 
“T have read with great interest the memoir of 
Wm. U. Ditzler. I hope the ‘concerned friends’ 
named on pages 10 and 11, lived to witness much 
of the useful life of him whom they were led by 
the Holy Spirit to ‘watch over for good.” Whata 
wonderfully blessed world this would be if the 
people of God would put ‘a childlike trust in the 
immediate and perceptible direction of the Spirit 
of Christ..”—P. 


California is in the midst of its springtime of 
bloom. The almond tree, which is the earliest to 
bloom, is already faded, as have also the apricots. 
Last Seventh-day (the 17th) Santa Clara Valley 
celebrated blossom-day in the foothills, looking 
down upon many square miles of white;—the blos- 
soms of prunes and cherries and pears all abloom 
at once. So nearly is all the valley covered with 
these trees that it appears almost as white as snow, 
but here and there are patches of green, with the 
gold of the California poppy.—W. E. V. 


— 


Gathered Notes. 

Fictitious Stories.—The Philadelphia Ledger 
tells of Josephine Kipling, the eldest child of Rud- 
yard Kipling, who was whipped for telling a fib, 
and went to bed, sobbing rebelliously: “1 think 
it’s real mean, so there! My pa writes great big 
whoppers, and everybody thinks they're lovely; 
while I just told a tiny little story and gets whipped 
and sent to bed!” 

Ecclesiastical Amusements is the name of a 57- 
page booklet written by E. P. Marvin. Every one 
afflicted with the idea that it is all right to resort 
to Godless pleasures in order to tickle the fancies 
of worldly church-members or fill the coffers of the 
church treasury should read the book. It is a 
plain, practical exposition of the follies of festi- 
vals, church fairs, box socials, etc. Published by 
Fleming H. Revel Co., N. Y. 


THE FRIEND (Philadelphia) prints an article on 
“The Protection of the Family ” in connection with 
the marriage rules of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
The matter is one of growing concern in the Com- 
monwealth—nothing opens our eyes more to the 
““wrongness” of mere worldly lives than the in- 
crease of divorces. Marriage is neither a matter 
of priestcraft that may be disbelieved, or a civil 
process that may be entered upon at will and ter- 
minated when we please, but a religious act having 
for its object the furtherance of hume life and holy 
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living, and cannot be happily entered upon with 
lower motives. Courtship started outside of home 
influences, conducted secretly or without becoming 
seriousness, perhaps fostered at public dances and 
flippant entertainments, is bringing forth nothing 
but husks and chaff for the future and inviting 
failure in one of the most important engagements 
of life.—Australian Friend. 


The reason why Andrew Carnegie has gone into 
the question of reform spelling is that he is con- 
vinced that it is destiny for the English-speaking 
peoples to lead the world, and he feels that English 
should be made the world-language of the future. 
There is no question that English is becoming more 
and more a world-language, but the difficulty for 
foreigners in adopting English as a world-language 
is the contradictory and difficult spelling. Carne- 
gie, however, hopes through this reform movement 
which he is backing that this reproach against the 
English language will be speedily removed and 
that it will become the universal world-tongue. 

The new body which has been organized to bring 
this about and reform spelling is called the ‘‘Sim- 
plified Spelling Board.” It contains some thirty 
members living in various parts of the Union, and 
the organization is particularly interesting to Penn- 
sylvanians since one of the most conspicuous mem- 
bers is Dr. Francis Andrew March, Sr., professor 
of philology at Lafayette College, who was one 
of the first men in the United States to start a 
campaign for reform spelling over thirty years ago. 

As an example of some of the words that the 
reformers want changed a number of educators 
have agreed to adopt the following spelling for 
twelve words familiar in every-day use:—Program, 
catalog, decalog, prolog, demagog, pedagog, tho, 
altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout. 


—_———————- oe ——__ -— 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STaTEes.—A decision has recently been ren- 
dered by the United States Supreme Court to the effect 
that the principle recognized in proceedings at law in 
which an individual is concerned that “no man can be 
forced to incriminate himself,” does not apply to corpora- 


tions. Books, papers, contracts and secret agreements 
must be produced before the bar when called for, what- 
ever the effect upon the trust, its business or its officers. 
The immunity law passed by Congress, protecting wit- 
nesses under the anti-trust act, is construed to mean that 
only the individual witness shall receive its benefits, 
and that he is not excused from testifying against his 
corporation or the officers thereof. This decision is ex- 
pected to greatly facilitate the efforts of the Government 
in investigating the affairs of various corporations which 
it is believed have violated the law. 

Martin A. Knapp, chairman of the interstate commerce 
commission, in an address at Washington lately stated 
that “Discrimination and rebates originated in the in- 
tense rivalry between the numerous railway systems 
which came into existence soon after the close of the 
civil war, and it is a well-known fact that the greatest 
fortunes of the country have been built upon systematic, 
long continued and excessive rebates, which have enabled 
their owners to secure command of the markets. And to 
this also is due the menacing growth of the ‘trusts.’” He 
also pointed out that about three-fourths of the entire 
railway traffic of the country was controlled by eight 
large systems, and said: “The real problem of the day is 
far deeper than rate regulation—it is the problem of 
wealth control. Is the country to be governed from 
Washington or from Wall Street? Should the wealth of 
the country be allowed to rule it? We must meet under 
modern conditions the proper distribution of wealth. We 
have almost settled the administrative questions of gov- 
ernment. Can we settle the economic questions before 
us? That is the problem.” 

A despatch from Chicago of the 15th says: Western 
railroads are facing a labor famine. Twenty-five thou- 
sand men are needed in the Northwestern and South- 
western States to build the roads that are already under 
way, and it is estimated that more than twice that num- 
ber will be required. Railroad contractors have been 
able to resume work earlier this year than usual, on ac- 
count of the open winter, and they are making strenuous 
efforts to get men from the East. Ten thousand men are 
needed by the Western Pacific, and they are offering from 
$2 to $2.25 a day for unskilled labor. 


Reports from Virginia state that the scarcity of farm 
laborers is greater than ever before; 20,000 men, it is 
believed, could find profitable employment there. 

The largest incubator in the world, it is said, has lately 
been completed by W. P. Hall, of Pembroke, New York. 
It is 102 feet long and over four feet wide, and can con- 
tain 15,000 eggs at a time. It is heated by a coil of 
steam pipes, and is kept at the right temperature by a 
thermostat. 

A battle has recently occurred in the island of Jolo, 
one of the Philippines, between a band of Moros, who are 
said to be outlaws, and American soldiers aided by some 
of the natives, in which 600 of the former, including 
women and children, were killed. 

The increasing use of cement in building operations has 
lately been discussed in a meeting of the Association of 
American Portland Cement Manufacturers in this city, in 
which William L. Price described the Hotel Blenheim, at 
Atlantic City, which is erected entirely of concrete, in 
the Spanish style of architzcture. ornamented with tiles. 

In advocating a bill for the appropriation of $250,000 
by Congress to aid in the extermination of the gypsy 
moth and browatail moth, Superintendent Kirkland, the 
head of a department in Massachusetts engaged in in- 
vestigating the ravages of these insects, has said : “ Al- 
though millions have been spent in fighting it, the gypsy 
and browntail moth pest still continues unabated in 
Massachusetts, and now experts find that New York, New 
Jersey and the middle West are invaded. It is one of 
the greatest pests of the age.” 

In a recent report respecting the White Haven Sani- 
tarium for patients suffering from tuberculosis, it is 
stated that, of the 540 patients who have been there in 
the last year, none died of tuberculosis. The average 
increase of weight per month among the patients since 
1901 has been nine pounds. Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, pre- 
sident of the hospital, commented upon the effects of the 
diet imposed upon patients, and the fidelity with which 
they must adhere to it if they hope to effect a cure. 
“ All my private patients of large means,” he said, “ are 
subjected to the same rigorous dietary restrictions as 
are the inmates of the hospital at White Haven.- Many 
patients, after being discharged, go home and resume the 
diet to which they were accustomed before the discovery 
of the disease, and they usually succumb in six or eight 
months. A strict diet must be adhered to by the indi- 
vidual suffering from tuberculosis for the rest of his life, 
and unless he undeviatingly follows this rule he cannot 
hope to withstand the ravages of the disease.” 

An association of farmers, with its central office in 
Denver, Colorado, has lately been formed to promote the 
“dry farming” system in the arid regions of some of the 
Western States. This system, which has been success- 
fully carried on by H. W. Campbell, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
requires the top soil to be kept loose and finely pulver- 
ized, so that the rains and melting snows may sink into 
the ground, while the sub-soil is packed firmly to form a 
solid foundation to keep the moisture there in reserve at 
such a distance as to be reached by the roots of growing 
plants. By this system, it is said, that land in Western 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, and Texas has produced three to five times as 
much in a series of years than by the ordinary method of 
farming. By this system artificial irrigation is dispensed 
with. 

Senator Hale, of Maine, has made a vigorous protest in 
Congress against the policy of the war department in 
sending additional troops to the Philippines for use in 
China in case of an outbreak there. He blamed the geh- 
eral staff of the army for this high-handed plan and de- 
clared it was liable to plunge us into a war with China. 

FoREIGN.—A despatch from St. Petersburg says: The 
Government has sent a circular to the Governors General 
and Governors of provinces instructing them that persons 
taken into custody for political offences must within 
twenty-four hours of their arrest be confronted with the 
charges and allowed to make explanations. The cir- 
cular also generally insists on expedition in the trials of 
political prisoners. This step on the part of the Govern- 
ment is the result of the outcry raised against the arbi- 
trary action of the local authorities in arresting suspects 
and holding them without trial, or exiling them by admin- 
istrative order. More than 70,000 persons have been ar- 
rested in European Russia since the Government entered 
on its active campaign against the revolutionists. 

A plot has been discovered in Russia to provoke riots 
and massacres of Jews and revolutionists over as wide 
an area as possible, in order to justify still more terrible 
repressions, and thereby prove to the Emperor that the 
people are not ripe for any sort of self-government. It 
is reported that the authors of the pamphlet inciting to 
murder of the Jews prove to be two high officials in the 
Ministry of the Interior, one of whom has been arrested. 

The reports of the special commissions which investi- 


gated in nineteen provinces the agrarian disturbances o 
last year show that the losses exceeded $155,000,000, 

A new ministry has been formed in France It presente, 
itself to the Chamber of Deputies on the 14th and oy, 
lined its policy, as follows: “‘ The Government intends ty 
carry out the Church and State separation law with 
flexible firmness and establish the responsibility for rp, 
sistance to the taking of inventories.” Armed r 
to the taking of inventories. is reported in different places, 
In Marseilles the Bishop read a declaration denouncing 
the separation law as renewing the evils which 
on the revolution and the reign of terror. He added: 
‘Here, before the altar, I announce that I am j 
to suffer imprisonment, exile or death in defending the 
rights of the Church.’ The authorities withdrew to ayoig 
trouble.” 

A dispatch from London says: Esperanto, the Proposed 
universal language, is now recognized as a language 
the London Chamber of Commerce, whose commercial 
educational department has included it in the list of sub. 
jects for examination. The rules of examination will by 
the same as those in regard to French, German and 
ish, comprising translations, an essay, a dictation test and 
colloquial fitness by conversation. It is stated that thy 
London Chamber of Commerce instituted its education 
department sixteen years ago in order to fit English clerks 
for competition with foreigners, on the ground that Eng. 
lish merchants prefer English clerks if they can get then 
properly educated. Since the first junior examination, 
the number of candidates has risen from 65 to 2728 lagt 
year, and since the first senior examination from 17 t 
2395. 

In the British House of Commons a motion declaring it 
to be the determination of Parliament to resist any at- 
tempt to institute protective duties, was carried by 474 
to 98 votes. 

The official returns of the census taken Twelfth Month 
1st, 1905, show a total population in Germany of 60,605, 
183, against 56,367,178 in 1900. The women outnumber 
the men by 868,991. 

It is said that about $50,000 have been sent from this 
country to Japan through the State Department for th 
relief of sufferers from famine in that country. It it 
stated that the cold weather has closed to the sufferers 
even the pitiful sources of supply they had at first, of 
roots and herbs. There will be no relief until the crop 
are harvested next autumn. 


NOTICES. 


Wanted —A reliable mother’s helper to assist in the 
care of a little girl. Apply to Rufus M. Jones, 
Haverford, Pa. 


A Woman Friend wants position as Assistant House 
keeper in Friends’ family. Address “ M. A.” 

Office of THE FRIEND, 

The next of the Meetings for Worship appointed ia 
pursuance of a concern approved in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting is called to assemble in the meeting-house 
at Haverford, Pa., on Sixth-day, Third Month 30th, at 
7.30 P. M., to which members, attenders and neighbors 
are invited. 


Tract Association of Friends.—The annual mee 
ing of the Association will be held in the Committee Room 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth day evening, the 
28th inst., at 8 o'clock. Reports of Auxiliary Associ 
tions and an interesting report of the Managers will be 
read. All are invited to attend. 

Epwin P. SELuew, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., aad 
2.48 and 4.30P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage. fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 Pp. M., twenty-ite 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wit 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Phila.—Open on weekdays from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. aad 
from 2 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

The following books have been added to the Library:- 

Buey, E. C.—Australian Life in Town and Country. 

Dick, Stewart.—Arts and Crafts of old Japan. 

Evans, T. W.—Memoirs of the Second French Empire 

Lucas, Charles.—Life of Charles Lamb. (2 vols.) 

PowELL, E. P.—Country Home. 

Rosinson, J. H.—Introduction to the History of Wet 
ern Europe. (2 vols.) 

Rose, J. H.—Development of the European Nations. 

ROWNTREE, J. W.—Essays and Addresses. 

TRENT, W. P. (ed.)—Southern Writers. 





